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"ZIONISM" - KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 


The word "Zion" (its Hebrew-Canaanite etymology 
probably meant "stronghold") originally referred to the 
southeastern hill on which the pre-Hebrew city of Jeru¬ 
salem had stood. An Amorite (or perhaps Ilurrian) clan, 
called Jebusites, occupied the hill until the time of 
David (c. 975 B.C.), when it was captured by the He¬ 
brews (see II Samuel 5) and became ever after the poli¬ 
tical and spiritual focus for most of the Hebrews and 
later the Jews. 

The city withstood several foreign attacks until 
587 B.C., when it was captured and destroyed by the 
Babylonian army under Nebuchadnezzar, and the area be¬ 
came a province of Babylonia. After the Persians gain¬ 
ed control of all the Levant in 539 B.C., the Jews who 
had been taken into exile to Babylon were permitted to 
return to Judea and by 516 B.C. succeeded in rebuilding 
the Temple at the north end of the hill of "Zion." Je¬ 
rusalem was gradually restored to a measure of its for¬ 
mer significance and its walls rebuilt during the next 
century, while Judea remained a part of the Persian Em¬ 
pire. Not until 165 B.C. was the city freed from for¬ 
eign domination, which had shifted from the Persians to 
the Greeks in 332 B.C. Under Judas Maccabaeus the city 
and a small area around it were brought under control 
by the Jews and an independent Jewish kingdom gradually 
developed. Its freedom was short-lived, however, for 
in 63 B.C. Pompey captured the area and made it a prov¬ 
ince of Rome's far-flung empire. Jerusalem flourished, 
and the Temple was magnified with splendor. 

In A.D. 66 zealous nationalist Jews revolted a- 
gainst Rome's oppressive rule. Four years later Jeru- 
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salera and its sacred Temple lay in ruins. In A.D. 135 
the Romans crushed a second Jewish revolt and refused 
admission to Jerusalem to any Jews "on pain of death." 
Since then the faith of devout Jews has continued to 
include Zion (often extended to mean all of Palestine) 
in liturgy, prayers, and hymns (see Psalm 137). Thus 
"Zion" became a spiritual symbol with deep emotional 
attachment for most Jews that has continued through the 
succeeding centuries. 

In the meantime, with the acceptance of Christi¬ 
anity by Constantine in A.D. 325, Jerusalem became the 
Holy City for Christians, for whom it meant so much 
that its desecration by the Seljuk Turks in 1077 sparked 
the Crusades and its capture in 1099. Although the Mus¬ 
lims had conquered Jerusalem in A.D. 632 and built 
their sacred "Dome of the Rock" on the site of the an¬ 
cient Solomonic Temple in 691, they tolerated the Chris¬ 
tian devotion to their holy places for most of the in¬ 
tervening centuries. Jerusalem became, therefore, a u- 
niquely sacred center for the three great Western 
faiths, unlike any other city in the world. 

"Zionism," however, is primarily a modern phenome¬ 
non that was bom out of the social struggles of 19th 
century Europe. For over 1700 years the Jews of the 
Diaspora ("dispersed" in all parts of the world) had 
spiritualized their longings for Zion and Eretz Israel 
("Land of Israel") and had prospered in many of the 
countries to which they had moved. It was especially 
in Eastern Europe and Russia, however, that the 19th 
century brought ghettoism and anti-Semitism (meaning 
"anti-Jewishness") with their concomitant persecutions 
and strife. 

Devout and concerned Jews sought a rebirth of Ju¬ 
daism, using the historic attachment to the "Land of 
Israel" as a means of achieving it. Some, like Ahad 
Ha'Am, focused on the need for spiritual, renewal; while 
others, like Moses Hess, Leo Pinsker and Theodor Herzl, 
stressed the nationalistic spirit akin to the Macca¬ 
bees (168-135 B.C.). During the latter part of the 
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19th century, efforts to establish colonies in Pales¬ 
tine as a refuge for distressed Jews, especially those 
who sought to escape the pogroms of Russia, met with a 
measure of success. Wealthy Jews of Western Europe pro¬ 
vided vast sums to assist the Jewish colonies in Pales¬ 
tine. 

It was Theodor Herzl who, as a result of his ex¬ 
periences as a news reporter in Paris at the Dreyfus 
trial (notorious for gross anti-Semitism), came to the 
conclusion that all Gentiles, or non-Jews, were anti- 
Semitic. He exerted, therefore, a vigorous effort to 
provide a homeland for the Jews as the only solution to 
their dilemma. His Dev Judenetaat , "The Jewish State" 
(1896), is still basic to the meaning of Zionism. Un¬ 
der his energetic leadership the first Zionist Congress 
gathered in Basel, Switzerland, in 1897; and from it 
emerged the World Zionist Organization. 

Inasmuch as the phrases and concepts of Herzl's 
Sionism are repeated constantly by modern spokesmen 
for Israel, it is important to state them at this point. 
Serzl insisted all Jews must migrate to Palestine, an 
Item found in Point 2 of the Basel Program. There were 
estimated to be lU million Jews in the world in 1897. 

Ie maintained that if any Jews did not migrate after 
the State was founded but only helped with financial 
donations, they should be classed as "anti-Semitic" e- 
ven if parading in "the robes of Jewish philanthropy."! 
rhere were two corollaries which followed: (l) The 
area must be large enough to accommodate the Jewish na¬ 
tion, which he designated as a restoration of the King¬ 
doms of David and Solomon or, in another phrase, "from 
Suez to the Cappadocian Mountains" (in modern Turkey). 
(2) From this large area the penniless population (the 
\rabs, whom he does not mention by name) must be ex¬ 
pelled. 2 

Modern Zionism was thus horn as a socio-political, 
lationalistic movement, rather than the spiritual ren- 
lissance envisaged by Ahad Ha f Am. The movement was not 
)ora without strife; and only a minority of Jews, most- 
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ly German and Russian, followed the vivacious Herzl, 
who mounted a vigorous propaganda campaign to win world¬ 
wide Jewry to his secular Jewish State ideal. Brief 
consideration was given to a British proposal (1903) 
that the state be established in a part of African U- 
ganda, but the great majority of Herzl's followers 
would consider no place for Eretz Israel except Pales¬ 
tine. But Herzl and the Zionists were quite unprepared 
to face the problem of the native population of Pales¬ 
tine. Precise population figures for the area are dif¬ 
ficult to secure, but we know that over 600,000 Arab 
Muslims and Christians inhabited Palestine in 191^. 

Yet before he visited Palestine, Herzl had proclaimed, 

"I shall lead a people without a country to a country 
without a people." 

Jewish students who studied in the "Gymnasia" in 
Tel Aviv were subjected in those early days of politi¬ 
cal Zionism to a constant reiteration of the words 
*amenu, *artzenu 3 and moladStenu 3 which meant for them 
"our nation," "our country," and "our homeland," which 
was one factor that gradually awakened their Arab 
neighbors to the dangers of Jewish immigration. 

Herzl's concepts were passed on, after his death 
in 190U, to Chaim Weizmann, a Russian-born Jew who 
first moved to Switzerland, then to Great Britain. 

There, as a chemist at the University of Manchester, 
he discovered an acetate which made possible a far more 
powerful explosive - cordite. His discovery brought 
him to the attention of the War Department and the 
British Cabinet in 1916. He at once used this oppor¬ 
tunity to implement Herzl's program. In his correspon¬ 
dence with Lord Cecil in the summer of 1917, he made a 
deal with the British government. The British should 
conquer Palestine from the Ottoman Empire, hold it in 
trust for the Jewish "nation," open it up to unlimited 
Jewish immigration; and then when the Jews became a ma¬ 
jority and could establish dominance, the Arabs were to 
be moved out so as to establish an exclusively Jewish 
nation, which would then serve British interests in the 
Near East.^ 
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In the meantime, the British were secretly nego¬ 
tiating with the Arabs to persuade them to revolt a- 
gainst the Ottoman Sultan. In return they were promi¬ 
sing the Arabs independence. As is well known, under 
T. E. Lawrence and General Allenby the Turks were de¬ 
feated and the British took over Jerusalem December 9, 
1917, and all'the Levant in 1918. 

As a result of Zionist pressures, however, on No¬ 
vember 2, .1917, the famed Balfour Declaration was is¬ 
sued using the words, "His Majesty's Government view 
with favour the establishment in Palestine of a na¬ 
tional home for the Jewish people. ..." The Decla¬ 
ration was careful to state, however: ". . . it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of exist¬ 
ing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. ..." 

The Zionists tended to ignore the second part of 
the statement as they pressured Britain to help them 
carry out the first part, until in 1922 and again in 
1939 "white papers" were issued to make it clear that 
the Balfour Declaration was not intended to support 
the establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

Meanwhile President Woodrow Wilson in July 1918 
issued his famous terms for a postwar settlement. A- 
mong the 14 points was one that was to inspire many 
postwar developments: that self-determination was to 
be a cardinal principle. In order to find out what 
the newly liberated Arab world wanted, he sent two 
commissioners, Henry King of Oberlin and Charles R. 
Crane, who explored the situation in Palestine and in 
1919-1920 reported that the Arabs overwhelmingly want¬ 
ed independence; that they opposed the Zionist program, 
which King and Crane discovered "looked forward to a 
practical complete dispossession of the non-Jewish in¬ 
habitants of Palestine by various forms of purchase." 
They predicted it would take 50,000 British troops to 
impose Zionism on the Palestinians.5 

That the eviction or removal of the Palestinians 
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was accepted as a part of the Zionist program is made 
clear by a number of Jewish authors in 1919. Israel 
Zangwill left the Zionists because of this plan; but 
others, such as Alfred Hyamson, later Director of Im¬ 
migration, advocated encouraging the Palestinians to 
leave.® 

Strife between the Jewish settlers and the native 
Arab population, therefore, became inevitable, and fre¬ 
quent clashes occurred. Some, like the pogrom in Heb¬ 
ron in 1929 and the bombing of the King David Hotel in 
19 1 »6, reached tragic proportions. The British, who 
were responsible to the League of Nations which had giv¬ 
en them the Mandate to rule Palestine and Transjordan, 
were caught in the middle of the strife. Repeated com¬ 
missions were sent out to analyze the situation and try 
to find a solution. All the while the Zionists kept 
the pressure on Britain to allow more immigration. 

The intentions of the Zionist movement became more 
clear to the world at large in May 19U2 at the Biltraore 
Conference led by David Ben Gurion, who said that i 
of British Mandated Palestine should "become as Jewish 
as Britain is British or France is French." Many Jews, 
especially some Reform Jews of the United States, be¬ 
came alarmed by this clearly political proclamation 
which seemed to them to threaten prophetic Judaism. 

They therefore formed an "Anti-Zionist" organization 
called the American Council for Judaism in May of 19 U 3 . 

It was the revelation from Hitler's death camps 
in May 19^5 - the "holocaust" - that shocked the world 
into concern and support of the Zionist program. Pres¬ 
sures on the British to increase Jewish immigration as 
a means of solving the Jewish dilemma in Germany came 
from every direction. But Arab resistance mounted. 
Jewish militants responded by forming the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, the Stern Gang, and other fanatical groups to 
carry out guerrilla-type maneuvers to terrorize the 
Palestinian Arabs and frustrate the British. In Feb¬ 
ruary 19l*7 the British, wearied from strife, turned 
over the Mandate to the infant United Nations Organi- 
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The Jewish Agency, an embryonic government struc¬ 
ture headquartered in Jerusalem, meanwhile gained in 
strength with the British leaders and developed the Ha- 
ganah ostensibly as a "police force" to help keep peace, 
but actually.it was an aimy to prepare for the antici¬ 
pated State of Israel. The Palestinian Arabs meanwhile 
made no such preparations. World Zionism energetically 
pressed for the partition of Palestine as the United 
Nations Special Commission on Palestine prepared to re¬ 
port in the fall of 1947. After frenzied political 
maneuvering and by a very slim margin, the UN voted on 
November 29, 1947, in favor of a geographically and 
demographically unrealistic partition of the tiny coun¬ 
try, barely the size of the State of Vermont. 

Several months before May 15, 1948, when the Bri¬ 
tish were preparing to leave, the various armed groups 
of the Zionists forced thousands of Arabs to leave 
their homes by means of various kinds of strategies, un¬ 
til by the time the British evacuation was completed on 
May 15 there were several hundred thousand Arab refu¬ 
gees crowded toward the Jordan River. The fulfillment 
of at least part of Theodor Herzl’s dream thus came 
with the declaration of the State of Israel on May 14, 
1948, in the midst of conflict and anarchy.® 

The Zionist dream of *Aliyah ("going up" - to 
Zion) for all Jews has continued to be an important fac¬ 
tor throughout the subsequent years, as immigration sky¬ 
rocketed with the establishment of Israel. Through ac¬ 
tion of the Knesset (the Israeli parliament), under the 
"Law of Return," any Jew will receive immediate citi¬ 
zenship on arrival in Israel; and World Zionism looks 
upon the State as the home of all Jews, whether living 
in the State or not (thus most Jews outside Israel have 
dual citizenship).. Pressure upon all Jews to go to 
live in Israel is constantly exerted, especially upon 
the youth in Europe and the U.S.A., while not one of 
the almost two million Palestinian Arabs outside Israel 
is permitted to return to his land. 
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At the 27th World Zionist Congress held in Jerusa¬ 
lem in January 1972, the "Jerusalem Program” stated the 
basic aims of Zionism for all religious or non-religi¬ 
ous Jews, as follows: 

The unity of the Jewish people and the cen¬ 
trality of Israel in the Jewish life; the in¬ 
gathering of the Jewish people in its historic 
homeland, Eretz Israel, through Aliyah from all 
countries; 

The strengthening of the State of Israel, 
which is based on the prophetic vision of jus¬ 
tice and peace; 

The preservation of the identity of the Jew¬ 
ish people through the fostering of Jewish and 
Hebrew education and of Jewish spiritual and 
cultural values; and 

The protection of Jewish rights everywhere. y 

A quick calculation makes clear the international 
problem created by the Zionist dream, when one adds to 
the over two and a half million Jews in Israel the oth¬ 
er twelve or more million Jews in the rest of the 
world. Even including the "occupied territories" of 
the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights, and 
Sinai, it is a demographic impossibility to fulfill the 
*Aliy ah principle of Zionism. (In the brief historical 
period of the Kingdoms of David and Solomon, c. 975- 
922 B.C. - which included not only the area called Pal¬ 
estine, but also considerable parts of what today are 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria - the population was only 
about two million.) Aware of the demographic problem 
that is so clearly apparent, the Advisor on Arab Af¬ 
fairs to the Prime Minister of Israel wrote in the Sep¬ 
tember 1967 issue of Hietadruth (Israel's trade union 
Journal): 

Between ourselves it must be clear that 
there is no room in this country for two na¬ 
tions. As long as the Arabs are here we shall 
never reach our goal which is to become an in— 
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dependent nation on this little stretch of 
territory. The only solution is for at least 
western Palestine to be without Arabs and to 
achieve this there is no other way except to 
displace them towards the neighboring coun¬ 
tries, and to displace them all. No Arab 
must stay, here . . . and only if we succeed 
shall we be able to absorb the millions of 
our brothers [who are still in the Diaspora]. 

There is no other solution.10 

More recently (1972) the journalist, Yeshayahu Ben 
Porath, wrote: 

It is the duty of Israeli leaders to ex¬ 
plain to the public with clarity and courage, 
a number of facts — the first of these is 
that there is no Zionism, no settlements or 
Jewish State, without the eviction of the 
Arabs and the expropriation of their lands. J " L 

Gradually it has become clear that there has been 
a great "cover-up" by Zionists regarding the eviction 
of the Arabs in 19^8 as the Israeli government and 
World Zionism have sought to blame Palestinian-Arab 
exodus on a voluntary exit urged on them by their own 
leaders.^ This accusation has now been thoroughly 
exposed as false.^3 Amos Elon, the author of the re¬ 
cent book. The Israelis , admits, "There is not one 
thoughtful novelist, playwright or poet in Israel to¬ 
day whose works do not reflect or treat the guilt over 
what the Jews have done to the Arabs." 

In an effort to hide the brutal events of 19^8, 
an elaborate propaganda program has tried to paint Zi¬ 
onism in the glowing colors of humanitarian good will 
toward the Arabs. At the 1973 commencement of gradu¬ 
ates at Haifa University Israel's Foreign Minister, 

Abba Eban, addressed them with this interesting para¬ 
graph : 
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Against the eccentric ideas of a small 
group of renegades from Judaism it is sug¬ 
gested that we act, not by combatting ideas 
through education, discussion and incisive 
argument, but by raising our fist; and in¬ 
deed there are those that raise it. Poison 
pen letters are sent to Druze and Arab resi¬ 
dents, bom in this country, containing in¬ 
citements for their expulsion in exchange 
for money. A constant effort is made by a 
violent, hotheaded group, recently arrived 
in this country, to stir up conflict between 
Jews and Arabs in Jerusalem and Hebron. . . . 

An article is published stating that the dis¬ 
possession of Arabs is an indispensable con¬ 
dition for the realization of Zionism. . . ."14 

Mr. Eban denounces such activities; but he should 
review the writings of Herzl, where he will find the 
source of this behavioral pattern. Moreover, it can be 
traced many centuries before Herzl. The latter used 
secular terms, but the belief that Palestine was given 
to the Hebrews when it was occupied by Canaanites and 
Yahweh (God) authorized the extermination of those in¬ 
habitants stems from the sacred Hebrew Torah.15 The 
idea of an exclusive segregated Jewish people is found 
in the writings of the scribe Ezra, who lived four cen¬ 
turies before Christ. Modem Zionism is a thinly dis¬ 
guised secular restatement of principles formerly theo¬ 
cratic in form and hallowed by sacred tradition. But 
it now tries to disguise the fact by employing more 
secular and modem terms. 1° 

In the face of present world crises the Zionist 
dream needs to be seen in the light of the global di¬ 
lemma as outlined by the "Club of Rome" in its report. 
The Limit8 to Growth. The closing comments of the re¬ 
port of this group of scientists add frightening dimen¬ 
sions to the Middle East syndrome that dwarf even the 
Vietnam dilemma: 
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Short of a world effort, today's already 
explosive gaps and inequalities will contin¬ 
ue to grow larger. The outcome can only be 
disaster, whether due to the selfishness of 
the individual countries that continue to 
act purely in their own interests, or to a 
power struggle between the developing and 
developed nations. The world system is sim¬ 
ply not enough to accommodate much longer 
such egocentric and conflictive behavior by 
its inhabitants. The closer we come to the 
material limits to the planet, the more dif¬ 
ficult this problem will be to tackle. . . . 
We are unanimously convinced that this rap¬ 
id, radical redressment of the present un¬ 
balanced and dangerously deteriorating world 
situation is the primary task facing humani¬ 
ty. 1 ? 


olitical Zionism is therefore a modern anachronism, 
t is high time that Jews, Christians, Muslims and 
11 other religious and concerned people put aside 
heir petty nationalisms and begin to think globally. 


NOTES 


. few references are listed should the reader desire to 
;et fuller details on the issues raised in this paper: 

1 Theodor Herzl's Der Judenstaat ( 1896 ) was trans- 
ated by Louis Lepsky under the title. The Jewish 
'tate t and published by the Zionist Emergency Council 
n 191+7. The passage quoted is from page 8 l. 

^ See Herzl's DiarieSj which are in two volumes, 
ranslated by Marvin Lowenthal, 1956. Moshe Menuhin's 
00 k, The Decadence of Judaism in Our Time 3 an Exposi- 
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tion Banner Book (1965)* has a vivid description of 
Herzl (pp. 31-53). 

3 See Erskine Childers' two articles: l) "The Bro¬ 
ken Triangle," and 2) "The Other Exodus," reprinted in 
Taylor and Tetlie, Palestine, A Search for Peace, Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Press, 1970, pp. 76-96. 

** The McMahon-King Hussein correspondence was first 
published by George Antonius in The Arab Awakening in 
1939. 

5 Harry N. Howard, The King-Crane Report, Khayats 
Press, Beirut, Lebanon, 1963, pp. 350-351. 

6 Richard P. Stevens, Zionism and Palestine Before 
the Mandate, Beirut, The Institute for Palestine Stud¬ 
ies, 1972 . 

7 To understand Zionist tactics and pressures on the 
U.S. Government in 1947-U8, the following sources 
should be read: J. Hurewitz, The Struggle for Pales¬ 
tine; Alfred Lilienthal, What Price Israel?; Harry S. 
Truman, Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 69 , and Vol. II, pp. 1 U 9 - 
l 6 l} Elmer Berger, "Pentagon Papers - 19^7»" Jewish Al¬ 
ternatives to Zionism (Suite UoU; 133 E. 72nd St.; New 
York, N.Y. 10021). 

8 For further insight see John Davis, The Evasive 
Peace, John Murray, London, 1968; and Collins and La- 
Pierre, 0 Jerusalem, Simon and Schuster, 1972. 

9 The Jewish Press, New York, March 19, 1972. 

10 Temoignage Chretien, Paris, August 13, 1970. 

11 ledioth Aharonot, July 14, 1972. 

12 See the government of Israel printing office’s 
pamphlet. Topics #16, "The Arabs of Israel," March 
1968 . 
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-*-3 Erskine Childers, op. ait., "The Other Exodus"; 
and Howard Sachar, Europe Leaves the Middle East t 1918- 
1954 , 1972, p. 551. 

Eban's speech is reported in The New Outlook (Tel 
Aviv, 8 Rehov Karl Netter), March-April 1973, pp. 6-9. 

See Exodus 17:8-16; Numbers 31 and Deuteronomy 
7:1-2, 20; 20:10-17; 25:17-19> where the commands to 
exterminate the native populations of Palestine are 
attributed to God. The books of Joshua and Judges de¬ 
scribe the follow-up activities of the Hebrews (see 
especially Joshua 10-11). 

16 One of the best legal studies on Zionism is the 
article by William T. Mallison, "The Zionist-Israel 
Juridical Claims to Constitute 'the Jewish People' 
Nationality Entity and to Confer Membership in It: Ap¬ 
praisal in Public International Law," The George Wash¬ 
ington Law Review , Vol. 32, June 196U. 

A brief analysis of the crisis in Zionism is 
found in the article by Amnon Kapeliouk published in 
the French paper, Le Monde 3 April 11, 1973, p. 13 (the 
article is continued in the issue of April 12, 1973). 

It quotes several sources which argue that Zionism 
means the expulsion of the Palestinian Arabs. Expul¬ 
sion of the Arabs, according to Y. Ben Porath, a close 
friend of General Moshe Dayan, is an integral part of 
the Zionist program. 

^ New American Library, Signet Books, pp. 195-196. 
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Early in 1970 a group of persons, concerned 
with the worsening conflict in the Middle East and 
the danger that the United States might be drawn 
into a catastrophic war, joined together to form 
"The Northeast Ohio Committee on Middle East Un¬ 
derstanding." Recognizing the lack of complete¬ 
ness and objectivity in much of the news and other 
information media's communications to the general 
public for over two decades, the Committee endeav¬ 
ors to help citizens acquire a more balanced view 
of the history, values, religions, and social and 
economic conditions of the Middle East. To this 
end the Committee collects, prepares and distrib¬ 
utes interpretative writings; it brings qualified 
speakers to various platforms; and it furnishes 
from its membership speakers for groups interest¬ 
ed in this problem. 
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